yo                 PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE

inestimable tradition as to the whole conception of parlia-
mentary government was thus created, and, with the increase
of democracy in the nineteenth century, handed on to the
other classes who acquired their share of power.1

We have now described the conservatism to which the
historic order of business owes its undisturbed continuance
far into the nineteenth century, and traced the causes which
brought it about. There were, no doubt, in the latter half of
this period indications of coming change. Two of them are
so important that they must be mentioned here. First : in
the year 1806 it was laid down as a rule that notice of all
motions, except those of a purely formal nature, must be
given not later than the day before they were to be brought
up.2 Secondly: about the same time the House began,
for the convenience of the Cabinet, to adopt the custom of
reserving one or two days of the week for Government
business, by giving Government orders of the day precedence
over all others.3 Contemporaneously the notion, expressed

1  As opposed to the depreciatory judgment so often passed in modern
times upon the English parliamentary oligarchy of the eighteenth century
we may set  the testimony of Mr. Gladstone,  the great statesman who
formed a living link between the two classical periods of parliamentary
history.    In  1877 he wrote, "Before  1832 the  parliamentary constitution
of this country was full of flaws in theory and blots in practice that would
not bear the light.    But it was, notwithstanding, one of the wonders of
the world.    Time was its parent, silence was its nurse.   Until the American
revolution had been accomplished it stood alone (among all great countries)
in the world.    Whatever its defects, it had imbibed enough of the free air
of heaven to keep the lungs of liberty in play. ... It did much evil and
it left much good undone ;   but it either led or did not lag behind the
national  feeling  and  opinion."    (Gladstone,   " Gleanings of Past Years,"
vol. L, pp. 134, I35-)

2  Speaker Abbot   (Lord Colchester)  makes the following note in his
diary (vol. ii., p. 41): "Conversation on the necessity of notices of motion.
Supposed rule of present practice, that there should be notice of all motions
except for customary accounts and papers, &c."   But twenty years before
this notices of  motion were  already quite customary.   See, for instance,
Parliamentary History, Debates of 1780, vol. xxi., 147.    "Lord North said,
as he saw it was likely to provoke debate, he should not move then,
but wished what he had said might be considered  merely as a notice."
Further instances may be found, ibid., 622, 885, 888, and elsewhere.

8 Sir Erskine May ("Parliamentary Practice," p. 258) traces the
origin of this practice to an order of the House of i5th November 1670.
"That Mondays and Fridays be appointed for the only sitting of com-
mittees to whom public bills are committed, and that no private committee
do sit on the said days." This appears very doubtful. For the important